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THE  SIMPLIFIED  EXISTENCE  OF  MR.  DUGGINS 


This  is  the  story  of  a  man  not  so  different  from  you  or 
me.     You  might  well  have  sat  next  to  him  on  a  bus  or  ridden 
up  with  him  in  an  elevator.     You  might  have  crossed  his  path 
any  number  of  times  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
Neither  was  there  anything  in  his  character  to  set  him  apart 
from  his  fellow  man.     In  such  beings,  willful  action  is  of- 
ten fatal.     The  lofty  intention  born  in  the  mind  that  is  un- 
used to  it  often  goes  awry. 

So,  dear  reader,  I  remind  you  of  the  classic  dictum 
that  until  a  man  knows  himself,  he  knows  nothing.     I  also 
offer  a  dictum  of  my  own:  nothing  and  no  one  should  be  taken 
too  seriously.     That  said,  I  invite  you  to  sit  back  and  par- 
take of  this  little  tale. 

Mr.  Duggins  was  a  quiet  forty-year-old  bachelor  who 
worked  in  an  office  in  a  tall  building.     He  spent  his  entire 
day  at  a  desk  handling  papers  having  to  do  with  imports  and 
exports  —  a  dull  job  but  one  to  which  he  was  well  suited  by 
temperament  and  aptitude.     Mr.  Duggins  was  not  a  particular- 
ly exciting  or  imaginative  fellow,  and  he  had  never  had  an 
original  idea  in  his  life.     He  enjoyed  working  with  numbers 
and  was  at  his  best  when  tackling  minute  details.     He  earned 
an  average  salary  for  his  position  and  lived  in  comfortable 
and  conventional  circumstances.     He  was  a  man  not  given  to 
extremes,  either  in  his  tastes  or  his  habits  or  his  opin- 
ions.    His  favorite  suits  were  his  grey  ones. 

In  the  office  where  Mr.  Duggins  worked,  there  was  a 
lovely  lady  named  Sandra,  a  winsome  blonde  whom  Mr.  Duggins 
had  secretly  adored  for  a  long  time.     Being  shy  by  nature, 
he  was  intimidated  by  her  outgoing  manner,  as  well  as  by  her 
beauty,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  too  many  men 
in  her  life  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  him.  Occa- 
sionally, he  tried  to  impress  her  by  wearing  a  tie  that  he 
considered  daring  —  that  is  to  say,  dark  blue  or  perhaps 
indigo  —  but  these  efforts  went  unnoticed  by  her. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  with  a  mild  fall  still  hold- 
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ing  out  against  the  onset  of  winter,  Sandra  decided  to  have 
a  little  party  at  home  —  a  soiree,  she  called  it  —  with  all 
the  people  in  the  office  as  guests.     Mr.  Duggins  was  thrilled 
when  she  asked  him  if  he  could  come.     He  said  yes  at  once. 

When  the  glorious  evening  arrived,  Mr.  Duggins  present- 
ed himself  at  the  door  of  Sandra's  apartment  in  his  best  grey 
suit  and  indigo  tie.     "Come  in!"  said  Sandra  in  her  most  win- 
some voice,  and  Mr.  Duggins  felt  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  had  anyone  spoken  those  words  in  such  a 
charming  way. 

He  accepted  a  drink  and  sat  at  one  end  of  the  sofa,  from 
which  vantage  point  he  could  observe  his  goddess.     He  had 
hardly  wet  his  lips  when  the  stranger  appeared  —  a  handsome, 
bearded  young  man  about  25,  in  jeans  and  pullover,  who  e- 
merged  from  the  kitchen  with  a  tray  of  snacks.     Mr.  Duggins 
heard  Sandra  address  him  as  Ray,  and  from  the  looks  of  it, 
they  were  on  close  terms.     Mr.  Duggins  was  jealous.     And  be- 
ing a  shy  man  by  nature,  as  already  noted,  he  withdrew  into 
a  shell,  hoping  that  Ray  would  do  or  say  something  foolish 
that  would  lower  Sandra's  regard  for  him.     Perhaps  he  would 
say  something  erroneous  about  imports  and  exports.     But  no, 
Ray  was  perfectly  charming  and  at  ease  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  words. 

Mr.  Duggins  watched  Sandra's  eyes  carefully  all  evening 

—  how  she  looked  at  Ray  —  and  he  decided  that  she  was  pro- 
bably a  lost  cause.     When  he  heard  Ray  say  to  another  guest, 
"Sandra's  putting  me  up  for  a  few  days  before  I  head  back  to 
California,"  Mr.  Duggins  felt  a  knife  in  his  heart.  They 
must  be  sleeping  together  I 

His  jealousy  increased  as  Ray  talked  with  several  guests 
about  his  world  travels.     He  had  been  everywhere,  it  seemed 

—  Morocco,  Afghanistan,  Tibet,  Peru,  Norway,  Rhodesia,  Mada- 
gascar, Saudi  Arabia,  Poughkeepsie,  and  on  and  on.     "And  all 
I  had  was  my  knapsack,  with  everything  I  owned  in  it,"  he 
said  nonchalantly.     Impossible,   thought  Mr.  Duggins,  who 
couldn't  even  visit  his  maiden  aunt  in  Niagara  Falls  without 
taking  two  suitcases. 

Not  only  had  Ray  been  almost  everywhere,  he  also  seemed 
to  know  almost  everything.     He  destroyed  the  supernatural 
conception  of  God.     He  proved  the  superiority  of  communal 
living.     He  was  on  the  verge  of  putting  together  the  Unified 
Field  Theory,  whatever  that  was.     He  could  grow  prize-winning 
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cucumbers.     And  he  had  stayed  in  a  sheik's  tent  for  a  weekend 
and  learned  the  deepest  secrets  of  sex.     All  this  made  Mr. 
Duggins  feel  hopelessly  stupid  and  unworldly. 

By  late  in  the  evening  the  guests  were  starting  to 
leave,  but  Mr.  Duggins  remained,  hoping  yet  for  some  sort  of 
encouraging  sign  or  turn  of  events.     He  was  among  the  small, 
privileged  audience  that  surrounded  Ray,  hanging  on  his  every 
word.     Sandra's  adoring  attention  had  not  diminished  in  the 
least,  and  Mr.  Duggins,  thinking  he  could  stand  no  more, 
found  an  opportunity  to  speak.     "But  really,  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  carry  everything  you  own  on  your  back,"  he  said  po- 
litely.    "I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  live  that  simply  unless 
he  has  to  because  he's  poor." 

Ray  now  turned  to  face  him,  even  adjusting  his  chair 
slightly,  and  smiled  condescendingly.     "The  concept  of  pri- 
vate property  is  obsolete,"  he  announced.     "What  has  modern 
man  become?    A  system  that  accumulates  material  things  for  a 
lifetime,  like  a  heavy  mass  that  attracts  debris  by  gravita- 
tion.    And  that  is  the  trap'.    We  are  weighed  down  by  what  we 
own.     Our  possessions  enslave  us  by  their  very  weight.  Just 
think  of  all  that  you  own,"  said  Ray,  pointing  an  accusing 
finger.     "A  television?" 

"Yes,"  confessed  Mr.  Duggins. 

"A  stereo?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted. 

"Furniture?" 

"Of  course,  but — " 

"A  closet  full  of  clothing?" 

"Uh,  yes." 

"Kitchen  appliances?    A  vacuum  cleaner?     Books?  Rec- 
ords?   Miscellaneous  articles  of  every  variety?" 
"1  suppose." 

"Think  of  it,  man!"  said  Ray  with  some  heat.     "What  is 
your  life  but  an  accumulation  of  things,  objects,  dead 
weight! " 

All  eyes  were  now  on  Mr.  Duggins,  the  unmasked  social 
criminal.     "Well... I  never  looked  at  it  that  way,"  he  said, 
embarrassed.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  point  out  that  San- 
dra had  all  those  things,   too,  but  Ray  wasn't  picking  on  her. 
Indeed,  Sandra  seemed  to  look  at  Ray  more  lovingly  than  ever. 
Mr.  Duggins  was  totally  nonplussed. 

Ray  now  picked  up  a  guitar  from  beside  his  chair  and 
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began  strumming  random  chords  as  a  bit  of  exercise  between 
his  pearls  of  wisdom.     "Have  you  ever  really  listened  to  the 
wind?"    No,  Mr.  Duggins  had  not.     "You  can  learn  a  lot  from 
the  wind."    Strum,  strum.     "Have  you  ever  gazed  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  lost  civilization?"    Strum.     "Or  made  love  in  a 
meadow  in  the  south  of  France?"    Mr.  Duggins  blushed.  "Have 
you  ever  literally  thrown  yourself  into  the  unknown,  with 
nothing  but  a  knapsack  on  your  back  and  your  own  intelli- 
gence?"   Strum.     "And  maybe  your  guitar,  heh,  heh."  Strum, 
strum.     Mr.  Duggins  didn't  even  attempt  to  answer.  "Only 
when  you  have  simplified  your  life  to  absolute  simplicity  can 
you  really  be  free,  and  only  then  can  you  really  begin  to 
live."    Strum.  .  His  audience  was  eating  it  up. 

"I  think  that's  wonderful!"  exclaimed  Sandra  with  great 
emotion.     "Don't  you,  George?" 

"Yes,"  lied  Mr.  Duggins.     "But... what  I  don't  quite  see 
is ... " 

"What  don't  you  see?"  asked  Ray,  smiling  with  superior- 
ity. 

"Well,  how  do  you  eat?    How  do  you  support  yourself?" 

To  this,  Ray  replied  with  laughter  and  put  his  guitar 
aside.     Mr.  Duggins  understood  that  he  had  asked  an  exceed- 
ingly stupid  question.     "Somehow,  I  always  manage  to  eat," 
said  Ray,  still  smiling  as  he  began  playing  with  his  well- 
developed  beard.     "Perhaps  I  pick  berries.     Perhaps  I  catch 
a  fish.     Perhaps  someone  takes  me  in  and  feeds  me."    Mr.  Dug- 
gins noticed  Sandra  react  to  this  with  a  slight  pursing  of 
.the  lips,  denoting  mild  embarrassment.     "As  for  money,  I  need 
very  little.     Almost  nothing.       But  you,  on  the  other  hand 
..."    He  pointed  his  finger  at  Mr.  Duggins.     "You,"  he  re- 
peated, "are  a  victim  of  conditioning.     You  are  so  condit- 
ioned to  see  life  only  as  a  material  problem.  Everything 
must  cost  something.     That's  the  trouble  with  your  genera- 
tion.    It's  really  sick  with  chasing  after  money!"    Ray  now 
looked  disgusted,  and  he  picked  up  the  guitar  again  and 
worked  out  his  hostility  on  its  strings  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  he  stopped  and  looked  at  Mr.  Duggins  with  excessive  po- 
liteness.    "Look,  have  you  ever  read  Walden,  by  Thoreau?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Duggins,  who  had  not  even  heard  of  it. 

"Well,  just  read  it.     It  explains  it  all  better  than  I 

can." 

"I  read  it!"  said  Sandra.     "A  long  time  ago!     I  just 
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loved  it!     Really,  George,  you  should  read  it!     It's  wonder- 
ful!" 

Mr.  Duggins  felt  demoralized.     "Could  you  write  it  down 
for  me?"  he  asked  Ray.     "I'll  get  a  copy." 

"Of  course.     I'd  be  glad  to,"  said  Ray.     He  wrote  down 
the  title  and  author  in  the  plainest  possible  printing  so 
that  even  a  moron  like  Mr.  Duggins  could  read  it. 

After  a  decent  interval,  Mr.  Duggins  bade  his  farewells 
and  left,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  possibly  the  most  miserable 
evening  of  his  life. 

On  his  way  home,  he  mulled  over  everything  that  Ray  had 
said  and  decided  it  must  all  be  true  because  he  was  so  char- 
ismatic and  handsome  and  musical  and  because  Sandra  approved 
of  him  so  completely,  while  he,  George  Duggins,  had  never 
seen  any  ruins,  or  stayed  in  a  sheik's  tent,  or  made  love  in 
a  meadow,  or  done  all  that  other  stuff.     And  as  for  learning 
from  the  wind,  Mr.  Duggins  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  in 
all  his  forty  years  on  this  planet  he  had  not  learned  one 
single,  solitary  thing  from  the  wind!     He  now  realized  what 
a  pathetic  blockhead  he  was.     Without  a  doubt,  that's  what 
Sandra  thought  of  him. 

When  he  arrived  home,  he  looked  all  around  him,  survey- 
ing all  the  things  he  owned,  things  that  now  brought  him  no 
comfort  or  pleasure.    Yes,  I  am  a  slave  to  material  things, 
he  told  himself  sadly. 

And  so  Mr.  Duggins  slept  badly  that  night  in  his  soft, 
warm  bed,  thinking  about  the  horrible  dead  things  that  clut- 
tered his  life  but  wondering  at  the  same  time  whether  he 
could  change  himself  for  the  better. 

Of  all  those  who  had  attended  Sandra's  little  party, 
only  Mr.  Duggins  seemed  to  take  the  events  of  the  evening  to 
heart.     Everyone  else  looked  and  acted  exactly  the  same  as 
they  always  had.     Office  conversation  did  not  become  any  more 
idealistic.     People  went  about  their  materialistic  jobs  with 
the  same  seriousness.     Even  Sandra  was  her  usual  self,  except 
that  Mr.  Duggins  thought  she  acted  a  little  cooler  toward 
him.     He  interpreted  this  in  the  worst  possible  light. 

During  his  lunch  hour,  Mr.  Duggins  went  down  to  the 
bookstore  in  the  mall,  handed  the  slip  of  paper  to  a  clerk, 
and  asked  if  she  had  that  book.     He  looked  for  some  sign  of 
admiration  on  her  face,  or  any  reaction  at  all,  but  the  clerk 
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merely  went  to  the  literature  section,  located  the  book, 
brought  it  back  to  the  register,  and  wrapped  it  up  for  him. 

Over  the  next  five  or  six  days,  Mr.  Duggins  read  Walden3 
by  Henry  David  Thoreau.    He  read  it  during  his  breaks.  No 
one  in  the  office  noticed.    He  read  it  on  the  subway.     No  one 
around  him  reacted  in  any  way.     He  read  it  at  home  in  bed. 
He  found  it  a  very  strange  book,  unlike  anything  he  had  ever 
read  before,  for  it  had  deep  ideas  in  it.     And  when  he  had 
finished  it,  he  felt  deeply  troubled,  for  his  way  of  life  was 
exactly  the  opposite  of  the  author's.     And  since  the  author 
was  revered  as  a  great  man,  what  conclusion  had  to  be  drawn? 

From  then  on,  Mr.  Duggins  accepted  his  pay  cheque  with 
a  sense  of  guilt.     He  felt  foolish  doing  his  usual  paperwork 
on  imports  and  exports.     He  observed  his  co-workers  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  contempt.     And  he  suffered  claustrophobia  in 
the  elevator  and  on  the  subway  as  he  merged  into  the  daily 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  humanity.     When  he  returned  to 
his  apartment,  he  saw  dead  objects  crying  out  for  dusting  and 
maintenance .     And  when  he  thought  of  the  vagabond  Ray  traip- 
sing across  a  meadow  with  a  knapsack  and  settling  down  amidst 
the  flowers  to  make  love  with  Sandra  (or  someone  like  her) , 
his  heart  was  filled  with  jealousy  and  self-loathing. 

His  co-workers  failed  to  notice  the  slackness  and  moodi- 
ness that  now  seemed  to  dominate  his  working  hours,  nor  had 
they  any  idea  of  the  inner  turmoil  that  caused  him  many 
sleepless  nights. 

It  was  on  one  such  sleepless  night  that  Mr.  Duggins  was 
-struck  by  the  Great  Idea.     It  was  this:  he  would  simplify  his 
life!     He  would  divest  himself  of  his  personal  property  un- 
til, like  Ray  or  Thoreau,  he  could  carry  all  that  he  owned  on 
his  back. 

To  do  this  in  one  fell  swoop  would  be  impossible.  Mr. 
Duggins  knew  he  could  not  step  from  one  mode  of  life  to  an- 
other as  one  stepped  from  one  room  to  another.     No.     The  di- 
vestiture would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  small  steps  until 
the  desired  end  was  reached. 

As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Duggins  decided  he  would  weigh  ev- 
erything he  owned  —  quite  literally,  on  a  scale  —  just  to 
see  how  matters  stood  on  Day  One  of  the  Great  Plan.  And  so 
the  next  day  he  procured  a  bathroom  scale,  which  he  did  not 
have,  as  well  as  a  postage  scale.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  acquiring  two  new  things  on  the  day  he  had  resolved  to 
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start  getting  rid  of  things,  but  he  promised  himself  that  he 
would  make  up  for  it . 

On  Saturday  morning  he  began.     He  took  a  cardboard  box 
and  weighed  it.     It  weighed  15  ounces.     He  made  a  note  of  it 
on  a  yellow  legal  pad:  tare  Wt.  —  15  oz.     Then  he  filled  the 
box  with  the  contents  of  the  top  drawer  and  part  of  the  sec- 
ond drawer  of  his  dresser,  weighed  it,  and  duly  noted  the 
weight.     The  process  continued  in  this  way,  boxful  by  boxful, 
room  by  room,  leaving  nothing  out  —  not  a  pin,  not  a  pencil, 
not  a  post  card,  not  a  potted  cactus.     Some  large  items  went 
directly  on  the  scale,  and  some  small  items  went  on  the  post- 
age scale  to  satisfy  Mr.  Duggins 's  curiosity  and  his  mania 
for  numbers. 

The  clothing  alone  was  a  shock  —  well  over  200  pounds, 
including  the  shoes.     Why,  the  ties  alone  weighed  nearly  two 
pounds!     Nine  pounds  of  underwear  struck  him  as  positively  ob- 
scene.    And  a  six-ounce  pair  of  gloves  seemed  insidious. 

It  was  the  little  things  that  bedeviled  him  most,  things 
like  pens  and  flints  and  rubber  bands  and  dice  and  buttons 
and  scraps  of  paper  that  demanded  their  own  space  —  little 
things  that  one  wouldn't  think  of  as  weighing  anything  but 
which  assuredly  did.    Twenty- four  ounces  of  pens  and  pencils! 
My  God!  moaned  Mr.  Duggins  to  himself.     Even  his  money  had 
weight        his  bank  book,  his  cash,  the  jar  of  pennies  on  the 
dresser! 

The  records  were  bad  news  —  well  over  a  hundred  pounds. 
Why,  a  single  album  weighed  half  a  pound!     He  knew  he  would 
have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them,  but  when  he  flipped  through 
his  collection  he  felt  a  special  fondness  for  each  one,  even 
those  he  no  longer  listened  to. 

The  books  and  magazines  were  less  of  a  problem,  for  Mr. 
Duggins  was  not  much  of  a  reader.     What  he  had  could  be  dis- 
posed of  without  too  much  pain.     Well,  maybe  he'd  save  the 
Playboys  for  last. 

The  kitchen  presented  a  special  problem:  should  he  weigh 
the  food  in  the  refrigerator?    Yes,  he  decided  he  must.  And 
he  resolved  that  henceforth  he  would  purchase  foodstuffs  only 
in  the  smallest  available  packages.     He  considered  the  ice 
cube  tray.     Now,  here  was  a  puzzler.     Did  it  count  or  didn't 
it?    After  long  consideration,  he  decided  the  ice  cube  tray 
was  exempt  since  it  came  with  the  fridge,  and  the  fridge  came 
with  the  apartment.     But  the  garbage  in  the  pail  under  the 
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sink  had  to  be  weighed.  After  all,  it  belonged  to  him,  and 
he  was  imposing  the  strictest  clerical  accuracy  on  himself. 

In  the  bathroom,  everything  but  the  soap  by  the  sink, 
the  shower  curtain,  and  the  toilet  paper  in  the  roller  had  to 
be  weighed.     Those  items  were  exempt  because  they  would  be 
left  behind  if  he  were  ever  to  vacate  the  apartment.  He 
nearly  forgot  the  laundry  in  the  hamper.     When  he  weighed  it, 
he. made  a  note  on  his  pad:  Damp  weight.     Reweigh  when  clean 
and  dry. 

Now  the  job  got  really  heavy  because  he  still  had  to 
weigh  the  furniture.     He  realized  he  couldn't  weigh  it  on  the 
bathroom  scale.     He  sat  down  and  thought  about  this  in  his 
most  systematic,  clerical  manner,  and  before  too  long  he  had 
the  solution:  buy  three  more  scales  and  weigh  the  furniture 
on  its  corners. 

So  Mr.  Duggins  went  out  and  bought  three  more  scales  — 
an  additional  weight,  which  he  regretted,  but  one  that  was 
unavoidable.     Now  he  could  weigh  even  the  bulkiest  piece  of 
furniture  with  ease.     The  total  furniture  weight  was  a  shock: 
1,622  pounds.     This  included  a  large  framed  black  velvet  ma- 
tador obtained  at  a  flea  market,  the  living  room  carpet 
(rolled  up  and  tossed  on  the  bed),  and  his  favorite  placemats 
on  the  kitchen  table  (Papal  Visit  —  1984). 

The  process  of  weighing  his  physical  existence  took  Mr. 
Duggins  a  complete  day,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  exhausted. 
The  final  total  was  a  staggering  2,561  pounds  and  4  ounces. 
Not  counting  Mr.  Duggins  himself,  that  is.     As  an  after- 
thought, he  weighed  himself:   160  pounds.     This  was  excessive, 
he  decided.     He  could  lose  a  few  pounds  and  probably  be  bet- 
ter off  for  it. 

According  to  the  Great  Plan,  every  day,  in  some  way,  Mr. 
Duggins  would  reduce  his  total  weight,  and  he  would  keep  at 
it  until  he  had  become  as  simple  and  lightweight  as  he  could 
be.     And  so  he  fixed  meals  using  up  odd  foodstuffs  that  he 
would  not  replenish  —  anchovies,  stuffed  olives,  barbecue 
sauce,  grated  cheese,  green  Maraschino  cherries,  and  so 
forth.     He  smoked  the  last  of  his  cigarettes  and  vowed  to 
give  up  smoking.     He  spent  several  evenings  by  candlelight  so 
as  to  use  up  two  decorative  candles  he'd  been  given  as  gifts. 
He  hadnTt  the  conscience  to  throw  them  out.     No.     If  some- 
thing could  be  used  up  legitimately,  it  would  be  used  up. 
Everything  that  went  had  to  go  in  a  reasonable  way.     At  least 
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for  now. 

Mr.  Duggins  soon  learned  that  the  natural  tendency  of 
his  total  weight  was  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Every 
time  he  bought  groceries  or  the  least  little  thing,  he  became 
heavier.     If  he  broke  a  bill  and  got  back  change,  the  coins 
weighed  more  than  the  bill.     What  Ray  had  said  was  true:  Man 
was  a  system  that  accumulated  weight.     Mr.  Duggins  now  dread- 
ed buying  anything  at  all. 

The  mail  was  particularly  vexing.     Every  time  the  mail 
arrived,  new  weight  would  be  added  to  his  life.     So  he  spent 
many  hours  cancelling  subscriptions,  paying  off  credit  cards, 
and  removing  his  name  from  mailing  lists.    He  ceased  writing 
to  the  few  people  he  wrote  to  so  as  not  to  receive  replies. 

Mr.  Duggins fs  early  efforts  were  disappointing.     In  the 
first  week  of  his  Great  Plan,  he  reduced  his  life's  weight  by 
only  10  pounds,  2  ounces.     Clearly,  he  would  have  to  be  a 
little  bolder. 

He  took  his  books  to  a  second-hand  bookstore  and  sold 
them.     He  changed  his  pennies  into  folding  money.     He  depos- 
ited some  of  his  clothing  in  the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  drop  box 
next  to  the  supermarket .     He  pawned  his  camera  and  a  clock 
radio.     With  each  divestiture  he  subtracted  the  weight.  Af- 
ter the  second  week,  he  had  made  some  progress,  but  not  a 
lot.     He  told  himself  that  his  mind  had  not  yet  shaken  off 
its  materialistic  conditioning.     He  was  like  a  fearful  new 
swimmer  not  willing  to  leave  the  shallow  end  of  the  pool. 

One  morning  at  work  he  was  called  into  the  manager's 
office  to  explain  why  certain  forms  had  been  marked  in  faint 
green  ink.     Mr.  Duggins  replied  that  he  was  using  up  his  own 
stockpile  of  pens  and  that  his  green  felt- tip  pen,  which  was 
close  to  being  exhausted,  could  be  used  up  quickly  and  thus 
rid  him  of  one- third  of  an  ounce,  and,  furthermore,  he  was 
saving  the  company  some  money  by  bringing  in  his  personal 
stationery  items  from  home  —  pens,  paper  clips,  staples,  and 
so  forth.     The  manager  gave  Mr.  Duggins  a  long,  serious  look. 
"Are  you  feeling  all  right?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Duggins. 

From  then  on,  Mr.  Duggins  was  watched  very  carefully  at 
work.     The  word  had  gotten  around  that  he  had  become  "pecul- 
iar," and  those  who  hadn't  noticed  it  before  now  did.  For 
instance,  he  had  been  wearing  the  same  suit  and  tie  every  day 
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for  at  least  a  week,  and  when  a  co-worker  remarked  on  it,  he 
replied  cryptically,  "Beware  of  enterprises  that  require  new 
clothes." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"It's  something  Thoreau  said." 

Mr.  Duggins  began  showing  his  pique  around  the  office 
and  quoted  Thoreau  frequently.     "The  masses  of  men  lead  lives 
of  quiet  desperation,"  he  said.     And  such  remarks  naturally 
led  to  some  ill  feelings. 

"There's  nothing  desperate  about  my  life." 

"Yes,  there  is.     We're  all  leading  desperate  lives. 
We're  preoccupied  with  foolish  material  things." 

"Like  what?" 

"Like  imports  and  exports.     What  does  Korea  have  to  sell 
us  that  we  really  need,  or  vice-versa?" 

It  did  not  take  long  for  this  sort  of  talk  to  reach  the 
wrong  ears,  and  Mr.  Duggins  soon  found  himself  in  his  manag- 
er's office  declaiming  against  materialism  and  the  function 
of  the  company  itself. 

"Well,  if  you  really  feel  that  way,  George,  why  don't 
you  leave?"  asked  the  manager.     "Nobody's  forcing  you  to  work 
here." 

For  George  Duggins,  ennobled  by  his  Great  Idea,  the  die 
had  been  cast  long  ago.  "Yes,  I  believe  I  should  leave,"  he 
said  with  uncharacteristic  firmness. 

"Very  well.     I'll  get  your  papers  in  order,"  said  the 
manager  calmly  and  without  rancor. 

And  that  was  how  Mr.  Duggins  talked  himself  out  of  his 
job.     But  that  evening,  he  decided  that  Fate  had  done  him  a 
good  turn,  for  his  job  was  his  greatest  tie  to  the  material 
world,  and  henceforth  he  could  get  serious  about  simplifying 
his  life.     His  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not  say  goodbye 
properly  to  Sandra  because  she  was  absent.     But  then,  perhaps 
that  was  Fate,  too.     Perhaps  he  had  been  saved  some  sort  of 
embarrassment . 

November  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.     The  month  of  No- 
vember was  the  gloomiest  —  worse  than  mid-winter  —  and  Mr. 
Duggins  found  himself  battling  melancholia.     A  change  of  life 
is  always  painful 3  he  reasoned,  although  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  changed  it . 

With  his  job  gone,  Mr.  Duggins 's  social  circle  —  such 
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as  it  was  —  was  gone,  too.     This  was  all  for  the  best,  he 
decided,  because  those  people  were  tied  to  the  materialistic 
life,  and  if  he  kept  seeing  them,  they  would  only  try  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  Great  Plan.     He  thought  there  was  some- 
thing heroic  about  going  it  alone.     One  had  to  be  single- 
minded,  idealistic,  unafraid  to  take  risks  —  just  like  Thor- 
eau. 

Mr.  Duggins 's  life  still  weighed  over  a  ton.  "This 
won't  do,M  he  said,  walking  through  his  rooms  and  surveying 
his  collection  of  dead  objects.     "I've  got  to  get  that  weight 
down. " 

He  placed  the  following  classified  ad  in  the  paper: 

"Contents  of  apartment.    Everything  must  go.    Bargain  pric- 
es. " 

The  ad  ran  for  three  days,  and  the  response  was  excel- 
lent.    A  young  couple  enquired  about  the  bed.     "How  much?" 
asked  the  man. 

"Oh,  name  your  price,"  said  Mr.  Duggins. 

"Hundred  bucks,"  said  the  man,  half  in  jest. 

"Okay,"  said  Mr.  Duggins. 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife,  then  at  Mr.  Duggins.  "Take 
a  cheque?" 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Duggins. 

The  man  pulled  out  his  cheque  book  and  began  writing  the 
cheque.     "I  can  show  you  my  driver's  license    if  you  want." 
"It's  okay.     It's  not  necessary." 

This  happened  several  times.     The  prices  were  consist- 
ently ridiculous.     One  well-dressed  lady  gave  him  a  sympathe- 
tic look  and  asked  if  he  was  in  trouble.    Mr.  Duggins  replied 
that  he  was  leaving  the  country.     He  was  going  to  India  to 
study  under  a  guru  and  was  never  coming  back.     "Oh!     I  think 
that's  wonderful'."  said  the  lady  gushingly  and  promptly 
snatched  up  a  glass-topped  table,  a  decorative  lamp,  the  liv- 
ing room  sofa,  the  television,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  and  a 
bookcase  for  a  total  of  $200.     Mr.  Duggins  threw  in  a  few 
little  items  for  free.     The  lady's  uniformed  chauffeur  and 
another  man  arrived  later  in  a  panel  truck  to  haul  away  the 
goods . 

Everything  that  Mr.  Duggins  had  hoped  to  sell  got  sold. 
The  last  customer  to  arrive,  a  Pakistani,  found  nothing  of 
any  consequence  left,  but  Mr.  Duggins  thrust  a  large  card- 
board box  on  him  containing  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  a  flash- 
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light,  a  small  steam  iron,  a  shoe  polishing  kit,  some  clean- 
ing items,  a  new  sheet  in  its  original  package,  and  an  old 
electric  shaver.     "I  don't  really  need  these  things,"  said 
the  man. 

"Ten  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Duggins. 

"In  that  case,  IT11  take  them.     Thank  you  very  much." 

As  the  Pakistani  was  carrying  his  bargain  box  away,  the 
superintendant  of  the  building  appeared  and  knocked  on  Mr. 
Duggins 's  open  door.     "Hi,  there.     What's  going  on?" 

"Oh!  Mr.  Bayer.  I,  uh,  I'm  going  to  be  leaving  soon." 
And  Mr.  Duggins,  who  had  not  actually  thought  about  it,  sud- 
denly realized  that  this  was  the  next  inevitable  step. 

The  superintendant,  a  canny  German  who  could  install  a 
toilet  in  the  dark,  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully.     "Where  you 
going?" 

"Oh,  well,  I  haven't  actually  found  a  place  yet,  but  I'm 
sure  I  will  before  long." 

"But  why  sell  all  your  furniture?" 
"Why?    Why  sell  the,  uh,  furniture?" 
"Yeah." 

"Because,  heh,  heh...Well,  it's  hard  to  explain." 

Mr.  Bayer  approached  his  tenant,  hands  in  pockets,  and 
asked  softly,  "Some  kind  of  trouble?    Money  trouble?    You  can 
tell  me." 

"Oh,  no,  nothing  like  that,  heh,  heh." 
"It's  okay,  you  don't  have  to  explain.     But  you've  got 
a  lease,  you  know." 

"Uh,  yes,  I  suppose  I  do." 

"Well... We  can  break  it.  Nobody  wants  to  create  a  hard- 
ship for  a  tenant  if  he's  in  a  jam.  Still,  you  should 've  let 
me  know." 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry.     I  should  have." 

"There's  a  small  administration  fee  for  breaking  the 
lease . " 

"Yes,  that's  fine.     I  understand." 

Mr.  Bayer  looked  around  the  almost  empty  apartment,  dis- 
creetly looking  for  signs  of  damage.     There  weren't  any. 
"Well,  let  me  know  when  you  expect  to  leave." 

"Yes,  I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Bayer." 

The  superintendant  left,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Mr.  Duggins  made  an  instant  coffee  and  sat  down  on  his 
one  remaining  kitchen  chair  before  a  little  plastic  table 
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formerly  used  for  his  phone  and  phone  book,  which  now  rested 
on  the  floor.     Yes,   there  was  no  avoiding  it:  he  would  have 
to  move.     Besides,  what  would  be  the  point  of  paying  a  lot  of 
rent  on  an  empty  apartment? 

The  apartment  was  not  totally  empty  but  close  to  it.  To 
replace  his  large,  comfortable  bed,  Mr.  Duggins  had  resurrec- 
ted a  folding  cot  from  his  closet  that  he  hadn't  used  for 
years.     Its  thin  foam  cushion  was  in  bad  condition.     He  had 
saved  one  pillow,  one  pillow  case,  one  sheet,  and  one  blanket 
of  medium  weight.     He  had  sold  all  but  one  face  towel,  one 
bath  towel,  and  one  wash  cloth. 

Everything  from  the  kitchen  had  gone  except  for  one  com- 
plete table  setting  and  the  minimum  number  of  utensils  he 
could  get  by  with. 

He  still  had  a  lot  of  clothing,   for  which  he  felt  guil- 
ty, plus  a  trunk  and  some  luggage.     And  he  still  had  all  the 
little  personal  things  that  would  have  been  of  no  interest  or 
value  to  anyone  else. 

The  total  receipts  from  his  sale  amounted  to  the  huge 
sum  of  $635,  which,  at  today's  prices,  would  not  have  bought 
back  his  bed.     Most  of  this  sum  was  in  cheques,  and  a  few  of 
them  would  bounce,  but  he  would  just  forget  about  them. 

Now  how  much  did  Mr.  Duggins fs  life  weigh?     It  was  time 
to  find  out.     He  had  retained  one  bathroom  scale,  as  well  as 
his  postage  scale,  and,  with  much  anticipation,  he  did  a  re- 
weighing.     The  total  was  247  pounds,  7  ounces  —  a  vast  im- 
provement but  still  a  long  way  from  his  goal. 

It  had  been  close  to  ten  years  since  Mr.  Duggins  had 
been  apartment-hunting,  and  only  after  several  days  of  wasted 
effort  did  he  realize  how  bad  the  housing  situation  was. 
When  he  told  rental  agents  that  he  was  looking  for  a  cheap 
apartment,  they  told  him  there  was  no  such  thing  any  more. 
And  when  he  followed  up  on  classified  ads,  he  was  shocked  to 
see  what  even  the  smallest  apartments  were  going  for.  But 
what  jolted  him  even  more  was  the  realization  that  nobody 
wanted  to  rent  to  a  man  who  was  out  of  work,  and  no  amount  of 
explaining  would  do  him  any  good.     "I  ought  to  just  go  and 
live  in  the  woods!"  he  told  himself  with  disgust,  although  he 
did  not  really  mean  it . 

Finally,  he  decided  to  walk  around  the  seediest  neigh- 
borhoods he  could  think  of,   since  the  kind  of  place  he  was 
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looking  for  would  probably  not  be  advertised  to  begin  with. 
He  even  stopped  winos,  or  people  he  thought  were  winos  (one 
was  actually  the  editor  of  a  poetry  magazine),  and  asked  them 
where  to  find  a  cheap  apartment.     He  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  many  of  these  people  slept  in  doorways  or  condemned 
buildings  or  under  bridges,  even  in  the  winter.     This  made 
him  feel  inferior  and  hopelessly  spoiled. 

He  got  no  leads  on  apartments.     But  one  day,  by  a  stroke 
of  luck,  he  happened  to  pass  a  building  that  was  so  run-down 
it  looked  ready  for  the  wrecker ?s  ball,  and  in  the  front  win- 
dow was  a  crudely  printed  sign:  Room  Fov  Rent, 

He  went  inside  and,  after  some  difficulty,  found  the 
superintendant ' s  apartment.     The  super  was  a  fat  slob  in  a 
grimy  T-shirt,  who  kept  three  chains  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Duggins  and  spoke  through  the  crack  in  the  door.  "Whaddya 
want?'1  he  asked  suspiciously,  noticing  Mr.  Duggins Ts  clothes, 
which  were  too  good  for  a  place  like  this. 

"I'm  interested  in  the  room  for  rent.    How  much  is  it?11 
asked  Mr.  Duggins  hopefully. 

"Two-fifteen  a  month.     It's  unfurnished.     You  got  a  hot 
plate  and  fridge,  and  you  share  the  bathroom.     Gotta  pay 
first  and  last  month's  rent  in  advance.     Wanna  see  it?" 

"Yes,  I'd  love  to!" 

"You  an  inspector  or  something?" 

"No,  no'.     I  really  need  a  room." 

"Just  a  minute."    The  door  closed,  and  the  chain  locks 
were  undone.     There  was  a  jingle  of  keys.     The  door  opened 
again.     "Follow  me.     It's  upstairs." 

The  room  was  the  most  dreadful  habitation  Mr.  Duggins 
had  ever  seen.     There  were  holes  in  the  plaster  that  might 
have  led  to  nests  of  rats,  pipes  were  exposed,   there  were 
stains  on  the  ceiling  indicating  leaks,  the  wallpaper  curled 
out  from  the  walls,  the  windows  were  cracked  and  dirty,  the 
floor  was  dirty  and  severely  warped  and  had  an  apparent 
bloodstain,  the  fridge  was  a  museum  piece,  the  little  sink 
was  likely  a  breeding  trap  for  every  form  of  micro-organism 
known  to  man,  the  wiring  of  the  hot  plate  and  the  one  unshad- 
ed lamp  was  frayed,   the  door jamb  was  cracked  from  break-ins 
and/or  police  raids,  and  a  peculiar  fetid  smell  pervaded  the 
room.     The  view  from  the  window  was  of  a  backyard  filled  with 
junk. 

"Not  too  bad,  eh?    Wanna  see  the  bathroom?" 
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"All  right. " 

The  bathroom,  which  was  shared  with  the  unknown  inhabi- 
tants of  two  other  rooms  on  the  floor,  looked  like  a  broom 
closet  that  had  been  converted.     There  was  no  bathtub  but  a 
shower  stall  with  a  mildew-stained  curtain  that  looked  like 
half  of  a  bed  sheet. 

"You  work?"  asked  the  super. 

"Uh,  not  at  the  moment." 

"On  welfare?" 

"No,  I'm  living  off  my  savings  for  a  while."    Mr.  Dug- 
gins  tried  to  smile. 

The  super  gave  him  an  unfriendly  look.     "I  don?t  want  no 
trouble  with  the  cops.     This  is  a  decent  building.     You  un- 
derstand?" 

"Yes,  of  course.     I  can  assure  you  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about." 

The  super  scratched  his  belly,  regarded  Mr.  Duggins  with 
a  mixture  of  puzzlement  and  suspicion,  and  then  shuffled  back 
to  the  room  to  lock  the  door.     He  came  back  looking  just  a 
teeny  bit  less  unfriendly.     "Well,  you  want  it?" 

"Yes,  I'll  take  it." 

"Wanna  move  in  today?" 

"Tomorrow,  I  think.     I  have  a  few  things  to  pack." 

"Okay,  come  on  downstairs,  and  we'll  do  business.  By 
the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention  there's  a  ten-dollar  security 
deposit  on  the  key." 

It  was  the  sixth  of  December  when  Mr.  Duggins  vacated 
his  once-lovely  apartment,  said  goodbye  to  Mr.  Bayer,  and 
packed  his  247  pounds,  7  ounces  into  the  back  of  a  beaten-up 
truck  driven  by  a  Portuguese  mover  named  Manny.     Manny  was 
surprised  at  how  little  Mr.  Duggins  had  to  transport.  "Your 
furniture  already  went,  right?"  he  asked. 

"No.     This  is  everything." 

"This  is  it?"    Manny  looked  at  Mr.  Duggins  very  strange- 
ly.    He  looked  at  him  even  more  strangely  when  they  reached 
their  destination.     "You  moving  in  here  1 11  he  asked  with  asto- 
nishment . 

"Yes." 

"Tsk!  Tsk!  Tsk!     Nice  guy  like  you."    He  shook  his  head 
and  got  out. 

Mr.  Duggins  tipped  Manny  ten  dollars  out  of  shame. 
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Mr.  Duggins  was  soon  settled  and  convinced  himself  he 
had  improved  his  life  greatly.     His  first  meal  in  his  new 
home  consisted  of  a  can  of  stew  served  on  his  only  dinner 
plate,   some  bread,  and  an  instant  coffee. 

He  spent  the  evening  looking  out  the  window  at  the  back 
of  an  equally  dilapidated  building  and  listening  to  a  hockey 
game  on  his  cheap  transistor  radio. 

He  found  it  hard  to  sleep  that  night  because  the  toilet 
gurgled  for  a  long  time  after  every  flush,  one  neighbor  had 
his  radio  on  loud  late  at  night,  and  there  was  a  party  going 
on  in  the  adjacent  house  that  did  not  stop  until  the  police 
arrived  around  3  a.m.  and  dragged  somebody  away.     But  this 
was  all  for  the  best  as  it  would  teach  him  about  life,  he 
thought . 

The  heat  was  barely  adequate,  and  Mr.  Duggins  could  hear 
the  wind  whistle  through  his  cracked  windows.     He  sat  up  and 
reread  parts  of  Walden,  the  only  book  he  had  held  on  to,  and 
reassured  himself  that  he  was  truly  on  the  path  of  enlighten- 
ment.    After  all,  the  middle  of  the  word  enlightenment  was 
lighten,  and  that's  what  he  was  doing  with  his  life.  Perhaps 
he  was  going  about  it  a  bit  differently  from  Thoreau,  but  in 
spirit  it  was  all  the  same. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Duggins  bravely  tackled  his  pile  of 
clothing,  which  was  too  big  for  his  closet.     He  filled  two 
cardboard  cartons  with  most  of  it  and  carried  them,  one  at  a 
time,   to  the  Goodwill  Store  a  few  blocks  away.     This  made  him 
feel  good  because  it  was  a  charitable  act.     And  as  he  looked 
at  the  shabby  clintele  in  the  store,  he  thought  that  these 
were  the  "real  people"  of  society,  and  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  get  down  to  their  level  and  become  more  real,  too. 

On  the  way  home,  he  noticed  the  first  Christmas  lights 
of  the  season  on  some  of  the  old  houses,  and  this  enhanced 
his  good  mood.  , 

That  evening,  he  ventured  to  meet  his  two  neighbors  on 
the  floor,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen.     He  knocked  on  the  door 
closest  to  his.     It  was  opened  by  an  old  man  who  was  not  only 
drunk  but  who  couldn't  speak  properly  because  he  had  almost 
no  teeth.     Mr.  Duggins  was  taken  aback.     "Uh,  hello.  I'm 
George  Duggins,"  he  said  bravely. 

"Whayawant?" 

"What?" 
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"Whayawant?" 

"Oh.     I  live  in  the  next  room,  thatfs  all.     I  just  want- 
ed to  introduce  myself." 

The  old  man  seemed  to  have  a  hard  time  focusing  his 
eyes.     "Whayawant?"  he  repeated,  and  a  large  snot  began  to 
descend  from  one  nostril. 

"Uh,  never  mind.     Sorry  to  bother  you." 

The  old  man  closed  the  door. 

That  was  enough  socializing  for  one  evening,  Mr.  Duggins 
decided. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks,  Mr.  Duggins ?s  mood  slowly  de- 
clined.    He  continued  to  discard  small  items,  while  keeping  a 
running  total  of  his  discreasing  weight,  and  he  fought  off 
the  urge  to  go  out  and  buy  something  to  increase  his  comfort 
or  help  the  time  pass  more  easily. 

The  lightening  process  became  harder  every  day,  for  he 
had  to  reconsider  every  object  before  choosing  something  to 
be  used  up,  thrown  out,  pawned,  or  given  to  Goodwill.     He  be- 
came increasingly  fidgety,  slept  restlessly,  and  began  to 
have  headaches . 

There  was  one  cardboard  box  in  particular  that  he  had 
not  yet  opened  because  he  knew  it  would  be  the  most  painful 
for  him,  but  at  last  he  brought  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
room  —  right  over  the  bloodstain,  in  fact  —  and  opened  it. 
It  was  the  box  that  contained  a  large  number  of  trivial  per- 
sonal items  —  things  like  old  letters,  his  high  school  di- 
ploma and  yearbook,  some  of  his  old  notebooks,  a  half-inch 
piece  of  eraser,  photo  albums,  little  gifts  given  to  him  over 
the  years,  a  little  sewing  kit  in  an  antique  candy  tin  given 
to  him  by  his  mother,   tie  pins,  souvenirs  of  vacations,  per- 
sonal documents,  including  a  twenty-year-old  letter  of  refer- 
ence from  an  employer,  some  address  labels,  a  letter  opener 
imprinted  with  the  name  of  his  late  uncle's  restaurant,  a 
memo  claendar  from  1973,  an  old  address  book  whose  pages  were 
falling  out  and  whose  entries  were  long  out  of  date,  and  a 
profusion  of  other  objects  and  scraps.     A  polished  stone  he 
had  saved  from  summer  camp  sent  him  into  a  reverie  from  which 
he  did  not  return  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  did,  he  looked  at 
the  walls  around  him  and  felt  pathetic,  tiny,  and  alone. 

Outside,  the  first  serious  snow  of  the  season  was  fall- 
ing, and  he  thought  suddenly  of  Sandra  and  wondered  what  she 
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was  doing  at  that  moment .     Did  she  ever  stop  to  remember  him? 
Probably  not,  he  thought.     No  reason  to.     But  he  wondered 
whether  some  years  hence  he  might  show  up  at  her  door,  well 
tanned  and  with  a  knapsack  and  perhaps  even  a  guitar,  and 
surprise  her  with  his  new  self,  and  perhaps  then... Mr.  Dug- 
gins  sighed,  for  it  seemed  next  to  impossible.     By  the  time 
he  achieved  the  kind  of  wisdom  and  independence  Ray  had,  he 
would  probably  be  too  old.     Sandra  was  even  more  remote  and 
unattainable  than  she  had  been  at  the  party,  he  admitted  to 
himself.     And  then  he  thought  of  Thoreau  sitting  in  his  cabin 
alone,  watching  the  seasons  change,  not  missing  the  compan- 
ionship of  others.     Yes,  that  was  the  way  to  be.     It  was  all 
in  the  mind. 

Nevertheless,  as  Christmas  approached,  Mr.  Dugginsfs 
sense  of  isolation  increased.     This  was  the  time  for  parties 
and  conviviality.     No  doubt,  there fd  be  a  party  at  his  old 
company.     But,  of  course,  Mr.  Duggins  had  lost  all  contact 
with  those  people.     In  fact,  nobody  at  all  knew  where  he  was. 

His  further  efforts  to  meet  his  neighbors  met  with  com- 
plete failure.     The  other  resident  on  his  floor  was  a  mental- 
ly retarded  boy  who  was  too  afraid  to  let  him  in.     "I  only 
let  Tom  in,"  he  said.     Elsewhere  in  the  house  there  were  two 
girls  who  couldn't  speak  English,  another  drunk,  and  a  luna- 
tic who  took  Mr.  Duggins  for  a  former  acquaintance  and  kept 
babbling  about  a  secret  tunnel  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And 
Mr.  Duggins  went  away  from  one  door  without  knocking  after 
hearing  some  extremely  strange  sounds  inside. 

A  week  before  Christmas,  Mr.  Duggins  experienced  a  cri- 
sis of  confidence.     He  came  across  his  bank  book  and,  realiz- 
ing that  he  had  several  thousand  dollars  to  his  name,  was 
sorely  tempted  to  give  up  his  new  life,  go  back  to  "civiliza- 
tion," and  start  over.     But  as  he  thought  about  it,  he  saw 
complications  and  weight  coming  back  into  his  life.  He 
thought  of  all  the  things  he  would  have  to  acquire.     And  he 
thought  of  the  sense  of  cowardice  that  would  dog  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  because  he  hadn't  the  courage  to  carry  his 
plan  through  to  the  end.     He  looked  at  the  bank  book  again: 
$5 j 162. 55 !     Why,  he  was  only  shamming  this  simplification  of 
his  life  with  all  that  money!     He  was  a  hypocrite,  that's 
what  he  was!     But  what  was  he  to  do  with  that  money?  This 
was  even  a  thornier  problem  than  divesting  himself  of  physi- 
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cal  property.     Mr.  Duggins  had  been  conditioned  all  his  life 
to  take  money  very  seriously.     His  bank  account  could  not  be 
thrown  out  like  a  stack  of  newspapers.     Its  weight  was  of  a 
more  abstract  quality.     Should  he  withdraw  it  all  and  go  on  a 
spending  spree?     No,  out  of  the  question.     Should  he  give  it 
away?    That  might  arouse  suspicion,  and  he  couldn't  think  of 
anyone  to  give  it  to  anyway.     Parceling  it  out  among  various 
charities  was  a  possibility.     But  this  was  his  last  remaining 
security,  and  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  kiss  it  goodbye.     So  he 
decided  to  do  nothing  for  the  moment.     It  wasn't  that  urgent 
a  matter,  he  reminded  himself.     He  might  get  some  ideas  lat- 
er. 

Mr.  Duggins fs  total  weight  was  now  under  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  the  discarding  process  was  causing  him  more  and 
more  psychic  pain,  as  he  had  been  saving  for  last  those 
things  to  which  he  was  most  attached.     Finally,  it  struck  him 
that  he  was  going  about  it  the  wrong  way.     Instead  of  examin- 
ing each  item  to  determine  what  could  be  thrown  out,  he  real- 
ized that  he  ought  to  pack  a  knapsack  as  if  for  a  trip,  put- 
ting in  as  much  as  he  could  that  he  thought  was  essential, 
and  then  dispose  of  everything  else. 

Thus  inspired,  he  went  out  and  bought  a  knapsack  —  a 
durable  nylon  one  that  promised  to  withstand  any  number  of 
summers  in  southern  France  jaunting  through  flowery  meadows. 

He  was  up  late  that  night  stuffing  his  knapsack  to  the 
brim,  packing  and  unpacking  several  times  in  indecision.  When 
he  was  satisfied,  he  then  put  on  as  much  clothing  as  could  be 
worn  comfortably  at  one  time.     This  was  it  —  the  final  goal. 
He  packed  everything  else  in  boxes  and  carried  them  down- 
stairs and  out  to  the  curb  for  the  garbage  men  to  pick  up  the 
next  morning.     Then  he  returned  to  his  room,  took  off  the  ex- 
tra clothing,  lay  down  on  his  thin  foam  cushion  (the  frame  of 
the  cot  had  already  gone  to  Goodwill),  and  tried  to  sleep. 
But  he  could  not.     He  merely  lay  there,  unmoving,  and  after  a 
little  while  he  began  to  cry  softly,  thinking  of  all  the  lit- 
tle things  of  his  life  —  things  that  gave  his  insignificant 
life  what  little  sense  of  identity  it  had  —  that  would  be 
picked  up  with  everyone  else's  garbage  tomorrow  and  be  lost 
forever.     But  Mr.  Duggins  was  stern  with  himself  at  last  and 
reminded  himself  that  this  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  the 
cause  of  simplification  and  he  would  one  day  be  glad  of  it. 

There  was  a  lot  of  noise  on  the  lower  floor  that  night, 
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and  Mr.  Duggins  hardly  slept  a  wink.     He  hated  the  room  he 
was  in  and  saw  it  for  the  dismal  hovel  it  really  was .  Would 
Ray  have  consented  to  live  in  such  a  dump?     Certainly  not. 
For  Mr.  Duggins,  therefore,  the  next  step  was  obvious. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Duggins  made  one  last  instant  cof- 
fee, put  on  all  his  clothing,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  room. 
As  a  gift  to  the  next  tenant,  he  left  behind  his  chair,  his 
little  plastic  table,  his  foam  cushion,  and  his  copy  of  Wat- 
den.     The  bathroom  scale,  which  he  had  donated  to  the  common 
bathroom  the  previous  day,  had  already  disappeared  myster- 
iously.    He  put  his  knapsack  over  his  shoulder,  with  his 
rolled-up  bed  sheet  tucked  under  the  straps,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  super's  apartment. 

"I'm  leaving,"  he  said,  handing  over  the  key. 

The  super  was  surprised.     "You  already  paid  two  months 
rent." 

"I  know." 

"Well,  I  can't  give  any  of  it  back,"  he  said,  ready  for 
an  argument . 

"That's  okay.     It  doesn't  matter.     Well,  goodbye,"  said 
Mr.  Duggins,  shaking  the  super's  dirty  hand. 

And  with  that,  he  carried  his  simplified  existence  out 
to  the  street  and  headed  north  and  east. 

During  that  walk,  Mr.  Duggins  experienced  the  excitement 
of  seeing  the  familiar  with  new  eyes.     The  shabby  streets, 
wet  with  slush,  and  the  grey  sky  seemed  marvelous,  amazing, 
fascinating,  full  of  the  unknown.     Had  he  ever  really  looked 
at  anything  before?    Had  he  ever  seen  his  surroundings  as 
they  really  were?    A  chimney,  a  fence,  an  old  car  parked  in 
an  alley  did  something  to  his  brain  that  it  had  never  felt  — 
at  least,  not  since  early  childhood.     Yes,  even  his  cold  feet 
and  stiff  shoulders  made  him  feel  more  alive,  and  he  knew 
that  discomfort  was  just  a  state  of  mind  anyway.     He  imagined 
himself  becoming  leaner  and  stronger  as  time  passed,  soaking 
up  raw  experience  like  a  sponge,  until  he  would  one  day  look 
—  and  sound  —  as  impressive  as  Ray. 

He  walked  for  two  hours,  until  he  was  ravenous,  and  then 
headed  into  the  nearest  greasy  spoon  and  ate  a  large  meal. 
Then,   feeling  temporarily  revitalized,  he  headed  back  out  in- 
to the  cold. 

His  plan  was  to  get  beyond  the  main  part  of  the  city  and 
hit  the  ravine  that  ran  many  miles  inland  from  the  lake  and 
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cut  through  the  undeveloped  suburbs.     There  he  would  find  a 
remote  wooded  spot,  make  a  lean-to  shelter  with  his  sheet, 
and  see  how  long  he  could  hold  out.     After  that,  perhaps  he 
would  travel  east,  or  perhaps  west.     It  didn't  matter.  He 
knew  it  would  be  a  severe  test,  and  perhaps  even  dangerous, 
but  he  told  himself  that  if  it  got  too  bad,  he'd  give  it  up 
and  come  back.     Thoreau's  sojourn  at  Walden  Pond  had  been  an 
experiment.     This  would  be  George  Duggins* s  experiment. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  by  the  time  Mr.  Duggins  reached 
the  ravine.     It  felt  strange  yet  exciting  to  step  off  the 
paved  road  and  down  the  embankment  to  the  frozen  stream  that 
boastfully  called  itself  a  river.     Now  the  going  got  slower, 
for  it  was  no  simple  task  to  follow  a  river  along  its  banks. 
And  Mr.  Duggins  dared  not  walk  on  the  ice  because  it  might 
not  support  him. 

As  he  made  slow  but  steady  progress  away  from  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  the  city,  the  number  of  Christmas  lights  that 
could  be  glimpsed  on  the  houses  set  on  higher  ground  gradual- 
ly diminished  until  at  last  there  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Duggins fs  perseverance  was  being  rewarded  by  the 
Fates,  for  the  sky  cleared,  and  a  full  moon  shone  down  upon 
him  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  ungainly  trek  toward  freedom 
long  after  sundown.     Or  perhaps  it  was  their  way  of  putting 
him  farther  away  from  the  nearest  neighbor.     At  any  rate,  it 
was  around  9  p.m.  when  he  decided  at  last  to  find  a  cozy  lit- 
tle nook  among  the  trees  and  bushes,  make  a  screen  against 
the  wind  with  his  bed  sheet,  and  start  a  little  fire  with 
some  twigs  and  the  butane  lighter  in  his  sack. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  his  plans  for  a  night  out  of 
doors  were  not  going  to  go  well.     In  the  first  place,  once  he 
had  stopped  walking  he  began  to  feel  much  colder.     His  feet 
and  hands  suffered  the  most,  and  when  he  sat  down  he  reduced 
the  circulation  in  his  rear  end.     Second,  his  bed  sheet  was 
laughably  ineffective.     Two  corners  were  held  down  by  rocks, 
and  the  other  two  were  twisted  clumsily  around  a  branch. 
Lighting  a  fire  was  a  lot  harder  than  it  looked  on  televis- 
ion, and  Mr.  Duggins  had  absolutely  no  experience  with  such 
things.     After  numerous  pathetic  attempts,  he  managed  to  set 
fire  to  a  small  branch  torn  off  a  tree,  but  the  fire  required 
almost  constant  attention.     It  would  be  hopeless  to  even  at- 
tempt to  heat  a  can  of  soup.    Mr.  Duggins  got  his  little  met- 
al pot  out  of  his  sack,  put  in  a  tea  bag  and  some  chunks  of 
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snow,  and  attempted  to  make  a  cup  of  hot  tea.     The  result  was 
a  cup  of  cold,  slightly  tea-flavored  water,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten about  sugar.     When  he  got  up  to  relieve  himself,  he 
had  to  pull  down  his  pants,  and  this  made  him  very  cold  in- 
deed, and  by  the  time  he  returned,  the  fire  was  out  and  had 
to  be  relit. 

Mr.  Duggins  cursed  himself  for  his  ineptitude,  as  well 
as  his  inadequate  preparations,  but  reasoned  that  he  would 
learn  these  mundane  things  by  experience,  and  hadn't  the  hu- 
man race,  most  of  which  had  never  even  finished  high  school, 
managed  to  cope  with  these  things  and  worse  through  the  cen- 
turies?   What  was  it  that  Ray  had  said?    You  had  to  literally 
throw  yourself  into  the  unknown. 

From  where  Mr.  Duggins  sat,  he  could  see  the  face  of  the 
full  moon  behind  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  as  he  stared  at  it, 
he  thought  he  could  see  the  disk  move  visibly  behind  the  net- 
work of  branches.     He  wondered  if  one  could  tell  time  by  the 
movement  of  the  moon's  disk  across  a  fixed  point.     He  had  no 
idea  what  time  it  was  because  he  no  longer  wore  a  watch.  If 
he  stayed  awake,  time  would  pass  very  slowly.     If  he  could 
manage  to  sleep,  it  would  pass  more  quickly. 

As  cold  as  he  was,  Mr.  Duggins  wanted  to  see  the  night 
through  —  at  least  this  one  night,  for  the  sake  of  his 
pride.     He  lay  down  on  the  bare,  frozen  ground,  curled  into  a 
fetal  position,  drew  up  his  coat  collar,  pulled  down  his  lit- 
tle woolen  cap,  and  tried  to  learn  something  from  the  wind. 
He  listened  and  listened  and  thought  and  thought,  and  al- 
though inklings  of  ideas  fluttered  into  his  mind  for  brief 
seconds,  he  was  too  cold  to  concentrate  on  them.     Perhaps  he 
would  learn  something  from  the  wind  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  Duggins  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  by  now 
he  was  shivering.     His  little  fire  was  next  to  useless,  for 
the  wind  blew  the  heat  away  from  him  so  that  he  had  to  give 
up  on  it.    He  concentrated  on  conserving  his  body  heat.  His 
toes  had  gone  senseless  long  ago,  and  his  head  was  getting 
colder  despite  his  cap. 

As  he  lay  there  shivering,  he  wondered  whether  perhaps 
he  might  have  misunderstood  what  he  had  read  in  Walden,  but 
as  he  no  longer  had  his  copy  (it  weighed  an  unnecessary  four 
ounces),  he  could  not  consult  it  again.     For  a  moment,  he 
thought  of  giving  it  all  up,  of  walking  back  to  the  nearest 
road,  hitching  a  ride  or  hailing  a  cab,  and  getting  to  some- 
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place  warm.     But  he  realized  that  he  hadn!t  enough  cash  for 
a  hotel,  and  he  couldnft  bear  to  complicate  the  life  of  some 
former  friend  or  acquaintance  by  appearing  on  his  doorstep  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.     Besides,  that  would  be  an  admission 
of  failure.     And  so  he  thought  the  warmest  thoughts  he  could 
think  to  take  his  mind  off  the  cold.     He  thought  of  that  eve- 
ning at  Sandra 's  and  how  much  he  had  admired  her,  and  he  im- 
agined that  the  evening  had  turned  out  very  differently.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  the  last  guest  remaining,  and  that  Ray 
had  put  on  his  pack  and  left,  and  that  he  and  Sandra  then 
went  to  bed  and  made  love  and  discovered  that  they  were  soul- 
mates  who  understood  each  other  perfectly.     She  would  tell 
him  things  that  she  had  never  told  another  man,  and  he  would 
tell  her  things  that  he  had  never  told  another  woman.     He  im- 
agined that  he  was  in  her  bed  right  now,  all  warm  and  toasty. 

Under  the  cloudless  winter  sky,  the  night-time  tempera- 
ture dropped  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Duggins's  body  continued  to 
lose  heat.     His  fantasies  became  disjointed  and  psychotic. 
His  shivering  ceased,  and  he  experienced  a  temporary  feeling 
of  warmth  in  his  feet.     But  this  warmth  passed  away,  and  he 
began  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  drowsiness.     He  had  the 
vague  thought  that  he  was  freezing  but  no  longer  had  the  will 
to  move.     He  no  longer  cared  what  happened.     The  only  thought 
he  could  retain  in  his  mind  was  the  face  of  Sandra,  a  disem- 
bodied face  floating  in  a  frozen  space  against  a  backdrop  of 
cobalt  blue.     The  face  looked  at  him,  and  its  lips  moved,  but 
there  was  no  voice  —  only  an  incomprehensible  sound  like 
that  of  the  wind  whistling  through  branches.     Then,  at  last, 
the  face  faded  away,  and  so  did  the  sound,  and  there  was  no- 
thing. 

The  Star,  March  2nd 

Man  Found  Frozen  To  Death 

The  body  of  a  man  found  frozen  to  death  near  the  Don  Ri- 
ver yesterday  has  been  identified  as  George  Duggins,  40,  of 
no  fixed  address.    Police  were  called  to  the  scene  after  two 
boys  discovered  the  body  among  some  bushes  while  hiking. 
Preliminary  evidence  indicates  that  Duggins  froze  to  death, 
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but  police  were  unable  to  say  how  long  his  body  might  have 
been  there.    A  spokesman  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  foul 
play  but  an  autopsy  would  be  performed.    Duggins  Ts  bank  book, 
showing  savings  of  over  five  thousand  dollars,  was  found  in 
his  knapsack,  and  police  are  baffled  as  to  why  he  was  at- 
tempting to  live  out  of  doors. 
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In  the  Beginning,  God  created  man  out  of  wood.     But  the 
wooden  men  could  not  speak,  and  God  wanted  men  who  could  talk 
to  Him.     So  He  sent  a  flood,  and  the  wooden  men  were  swept  a- 
way.     Next,  God  made  men  who  were  like  animals.     They  had 
voices,  but  they  made  no  sense.     He  thought  they  were  silly, 
and  they  were.     So  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  He  made  the  earth 
open  up  and  swallow  them  all,  and  they  were  destroyed.  The 
third  time,  God  made  man  out  of  rocks,  but  He  knew  at  once  it 
was  a  stupid  idea.     Since  this  was  only  the  Beginning,  God 
had  no  experience  and  didnTt  quite  know  what  He  was  doing 
yet.     He  destroyed  the  rOck-men  by  making  the  volcanoes  erupt 
and  sweep  them  away  in  rivers  of  lava.     The  fourth  time,  He 
tried  to  make  men  out  of  chicken  manure.     He  liked  them  for  a 
few  years  but  then  decided  they  were  no  good  either.     So  He 
had  them  carried  away  in  a  great  whirlwind.     The  fifth  and 
last  time,  God  made  man  out  of  corn.     A  beautiful  human  being 
emerged  from  a  giant  kernel  of  maize.     God  was  happy,  and  the 
man  liked  what  he  was,  too.     These  first  corn-men  were  our 
ancestors . 

But  sometime  between  that  perfect  Creation  and  the  pre- 
sent day,  something  went  wrong.     Men  degenerated  into  Vice. 
There  are  many  who  believe,  boys  and  girls,  that  God  will  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  His  corn-men  and  decide  to  destroy 
them  in  a  giant  roaster.     So  we  must  rejoice  when  brave  her- 
oes attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  Sin  and  save  us  from  getting 
roasted . 

Such  a  hero  was  Patrolman  Ignacio,  the  chubby,  happy, 
little  policeman  who  drove  the  smut  merchants  out  of  Guatema- 
la.    He  is  the  second-greatest  hero  in  the  history  of  Guate- 
mala after  the  Maya  prince  Tecun  Uman.     Tecun  Uman  was  very 
brave  and  had  typical  Maya  intelligence.     On  foot  and  armed 
only  with  a  small,  round  shield  and  a  stone-tipped  lance,  he 
challenged  the  cruel  Spanish  conqueror  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  a 
fight.     Alvarado,  who  was  mounted  on  his  horse,  dressed  in 
full  armor,  and  armed  with  a  long  iron  pike,  ran  the  prince 
through  the  heart  in  about  five  seconds.     This  was  the  great- 
est event  in  Guatemalan  history. 
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And  perhaps  it  was  because  of  this  triumph  of  Evil  over 
the  good  and  kind  Mayas  that  the  smut  gangsters  of  organized 
crime  were  encouraged  to  enslave  Guatemala  with  their  dirty- 
books  and  magazines  and  post  cards  and  films  and  certain  oth- 
er things  you  had  best  not  know  about,  boys  and  girls. 

For  many  years,  sadness  and  fear  reigned  in  Guatemala. 
Children  came  home  confused  and  upset  because  of  strange 
things  they  had  seen  in  store  windows.     They  neglected  their 
catechism  and  began  to  use  bad  language. 

And  even  the  simple-minded  adults  who  made  up  the  vast 
majority  of  Guatemalans,  most  of  them  descendants  of  the  May- 
as, had  their  traditional  culture  and  morals  eroded.  Los 
Gangsters  Norteamericanos ,  as  the  bad  men  were  called,  would 
wait  outside  the  clay  factories  on  payday  and  seduce  the  poor 
workers  into  spending  their  money  on  pornography.     The  poor, 
simple  men  would  come  home  not  with  beans  and  rice  and  veg- 
etables to  feed  their  children  but  with  smut.     They  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  guilt,  their  wives  would  scream  and  cry,  and 
the  poor  children  would  go  hungry.     The  men  would  promise  ne- 
ver to  do  such  a  foolish  thing  again,  but  next  payday  it 
would  happen  again  because  they  were  addicted. 

Los  Gangsters  Norteamericanos  spread  throughout  the 
country  like  a  disease.     They  would  go  into  the  smallest  of 
villages  and  place  filthy  magazines  on  the  local  newsstands 
because  the  vendors  were  usually  blind,  illiterate,  or  a- 
fraid.     They  would  go  into  the  fields  and  entice  the  farmers 
with  lewd  stories  and  give  them  names  and  addresses  of  women 
in  town  who  would  do  thrilling  things  for  them  for  only  a  few 
•quetzals .     So  the  crops  went  untended  and  people  were  poor 
and  hungry. 

The  Government  didnft  know  what  to  do  because  the  courts 
were  so  backlogged  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  Los  Gang- 
sters Norteamericanos  even  if  they  could  find  them.     And  Ifm 
sorry  to  say  that  even  some  of  the  prosecutors  were  not  very 
cooperative  because  they  were  receiving  bribes.     This  is  how 
Evil  works . 

And  then  children  started  disappearing  on  their  way  home 
from  school,  and  some  of  them  appeared  naked  in  8-millimeter 
movies  or  pocket-sized  magazines  with  their  faces  blocked  out 
so  you  couldn't  prove  who  they  were.     And  some  were  given 
more  money  than  they  had  ever  seen  before  to  do  thrilling 
things  with  friends  of  Los  Gangsters  Norteamericanos.  Where 
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would  it  all  end? 

Finally,  one  day  a  little  boy  named  Juan,  on  his  way 
home  from  his  Catholic  school,  went  up  to  his  local  crossing 
guard  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,   told  him  that  he  could  not 
sleep  any  more  because  of  some  pictures  he  had  seen  in  the 
window  of  a  new  store  that  had  just  opened  a  few  blocks  away. 
And  when  he  went  back  a  second  time  with  his  schoolmate  Mar- 
ia, a  man  with  a  beard  stepped  out  of  the  store,  whispered 
something  in  Maria's  ear,  and  offered  her  50  centavos .  Maria 
and  Juan  ran  away  at  once,  and  Maria  told  Juan  the  man  wanted 
her  to  follow  him  to  a  hiding  place  and  play  a  game.  The 
crossing  guard  was  very  angry  when  he  heard  all  this,  for  he 
loved  all  the  children  of  the  local  school.     He  resolved  then 
and  there  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  plague  of  filth  that 
was  spreading  over  the  lovely  nation  of  Guatemala.  That 
crossing  guard,  boys  and  girls,  was  Patrolman  Ignacio,  the 
happy,  chubby,  little  policeman  who  was  to  become  a  hero. 
His  superiors  made  him  a  crossing  guard  because  they  said  he 
was  too  stupid  to  do  anything  else,  but  he  showed  them  how 
wrong  they  were. 

That  night,  Patrolman  Ignacio  went  to  the  shop  that  lit- 
tle Juan  had  told  him  about  and  smashed  in  all  the  windows. 
He  told  all  the  customers  to  leave,  and  then  he  kicked  the 
owner  in  the  leg  and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  country  or  he 
would  be  dead. 

And  every  day  after  work,  Patrolman  Ignacio  would  search 
out  some  other  naughty  store  and  do  the  same  thing.  Before 
long,  Guatemala  City  was  free  of  pornography. 

Patrolman  Ignacio  was  summoned  to  the  Chief's  office  and 
told  his  methods  were  illegal.     The  expensive  lawyers  of  Los 
Gangsters  Norteamericanos  had  complained  and  threatened  to 
"pull  some  strings."    But  Patrolman  Ignacio  said  he  would  not 
stop;  he  would  do  the  same  thing  all  over  the  country.  The 
Chief  was  about  to  fire  him  when  he  heard  a  great  commotion 
outside.     There  were  shouts  of  "Ah  googa  glooga!"  which  is 
untranslatable  in  English,  and  a  huge  crowd  was  cheering 
their  new  hero,  Patrolman  Ignacio!     So  the  Chief  couldn't 
fire  him.     He  wished  Patrolman  Ignacio  good  luck  but  asked 
him  not  to  wear  his  uniform  outside  the  city  because  he  had 
no  jurisdiction,  or  something  like  that. 

That  night,  Patrolman  Ignacio' s  mother  brought  out  her 
old  trunk  and  presented  her  son  with  a  traditional  Maya  cos- 
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tume.     He  put  on  the  cotton  breechclout  embroidered  in  bril- 
liant colors  and  the  cape  of  jaguar  skin.     There  was  also  an 
embroidered  waistband  with  a  gold  buckle,  and  a  pair  of  pain- 
ted leather  sandals.     The  crowning  glory  was  the  headdress 
with  a  jeweled  headband  and  the  brilliant  tail  feathers  of 
the  quetzal  bird.     And  finally,  there  were  jade  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  anklets.     Every  Guatemalan  family  of  Mayan  de- 
scent keeps  such  a  costume  in  a  trunk  under  the  bed  just  in 
case.     With  his  splendid  costume  and  his  bronze  badge,  shoul- 
der strap,  and  billy  club,  Patrolman  Ignacio  looked  just  like 
a  Maya  king  who  was  also  a  crossing  guard.     He  was  such  a 
sight  to  behold  that  his  mother  fell  to  her  knees  and  kissed 
his  feet.     "Save  the  children  of  our  country!'1  she  told  him. 

The  fame  of  Patrolman  Ignacio  spread  like  wildfire.  He 
walked  from  town  to  town,  although  on  occasion  he  took  a  bus 
or  was  given  a  ride,  and  wherever  he  went,  he  drove  the  smut 
merchants  out  of  town  and  told  them  to  leave  Guatemala.  Then 
the  mothers  and  children  would  surround  him  and  cheer  or  hold 
ceremonies  in  his  honor.     They  would  argue  over  who  got  to 
take  him  home  for  dinner  and  feed  him  his  favorite  dish  of 
baked  parrot,  black  beans,  and  corn.     Everyone  who  had  a 
daughter  wanted  to  arrange  a  marriage  with  him,  but  he  would 
always  blush  and  say  he  knew  nothing  about  things  like  mar- 
riage and  had  too  much  important  work  to  do  besides. 

He  went  from  the  capital  to  Jalapa  and  Chiquimila  and 
Antigua  and  Zacapa  and  Santa  Cruz  and  Chichicastenango  and 
Huehuetenango  and  so  on.     Every  village  and  town  clamored  for 
him  so  that  they  could  be  rid  of  smut  at  last,  and  children 
looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  their  little,  chubby,  happy 
friend  even  more  than  Santa  Claus.     A  mother  in  Quezalten- 
ango  made  up  a  song,  which  mothers  all  over  Guatemala  began 
to  sing.     In  English  it  goes  something  like  this: 
Children ,  you  can  walk  the  streets  safely, 
You  will  not  see  pictures  of  naked  human  organs, 
Patrolman  Ignacio  has  driven  the  bad  men  away, 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  for  Patrolman  Ignacio. 

Now  children  are  laughing  and  playing  as  before, 
Sin  is  no  longer  corrupting  their  minds, 
Patrolman  Ignacio  has  driven  the  bad  men  away, 
Ah  googa  gloogal  Ah  googa  gloogal 

'Untranslatable 
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Poetry  was  always  a  great  tradition  in  Guatemala.  And 
so  was  the  making  of  chewing  gum.     In  the  town  of  Flores,  the 
chewing  gum  capital  of  the  world,  the  people  bleed  the  sap 
from  the  sapodilla  trees,  boil  it  in  vats,  and  chew  it  when  it 
hardens.     In  Patrolman  Ignacio 's  honor,  a  new  brand  of  chew- 
ing gum  was  made.     It  was  called  Patrolman  Ignacio  Chewing 
Gum  and  had  his  picture  on  the  wrapper.     It  tasted  like  baked 
parrot,  only  sweet.     And  when  Patrolman  Ignacio  reached  the 
town  of  Flores,  whose  ancestors  were  pure  Mayan,  the  little 
cross-eyed  children  flocked  around  him.    Maya  children  are 
made  cross-eyed  by  their  parents  as  part  of  their  tradition. 
Oh,  boys  and  girls,  if  you  could  see  how  cute  they  are  with 
their  crossed  eyes,  you  would  want  to  hug  them  and  take  them 
to  bed  with  you,  and  there  would  be  no  pornographers  around 
to  tempt  you  with  50-oentavo  notes. 

From  Flores,  Patrolman  Ignacio  went  to  Tikal,  and  after 
driving  out  the  smut  merchants,  he  went  to  the  ancient  Maya 
temples  in  the  jungle  and  prayed  to  his  God  for  strength.  He 
also  prayed  that  God  would  not  destroy  His  corn-men,  meaning 
all  of  us,  but  would  give  them  a  fair  chance  to  overcome  E- 
vil.     Then  he  met  some  American  archaeologists,  who  invited 
him  back  to  the  Jungle  Lodge  for  dinner.     The  manager  gave 
him  the  Presidential  Suite  and  let  him  stay  overnight  for 
free.     He  also  dry-cleaned  his  costume. 

In  the  town  of  Livingston,  something  very  strange  hap- 
pened.    You  may  have  heard  about  it.     The  bad  men  and  their 
lawyers  tried  to  make  it  out  like  a  big  scandal  against  Pa- 
trolman Ignacio  over  police  brutality,  but  it  wasn't  that  way 
at  all.     Patrolman  Ignacio  was  hungry  and  went  into  a  restau- 
rant called  Coprophagia  Choo-Choo,  not  knowing  anything  about 
it.     In  this  restaurant  the  meals  were  delivered  along  the 
counter  on  a  cute  little  electric  train.     They  had  no  baked 
parrot  on  the  menu,  so  Patrolman  Ignacio  ordered  the  Poo-Poo 
Train  Special,  not  knowing  what  it  was.     When  the  little 
train  arrived  in  front  of  his  seat,  he  was  shocked  to  find  a 
plate  full  of  excrement.     He  stood  up  and  shouted,  "You  are 
feeding  me  excrement!"    And  he  took  out  his  club  and  clubbed 
the  waiters  and  waitresses,  and  then  he  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  clubbed  the  cooks.     He  also  clubbed  the  dishwashers,  just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.     And  then  he  broke  down  the  door  to 
the  back  room  (although  it  wasn't  locked)  and  found  the  own- 
ers counting  their  money.     So  he  clubbed  them  very  heartily, 
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and  you  would  have  been  proud,  boys  and  girls.     He  yelled  at 
them  as  he  clubbed  them,   "Get  out  of  Guatemala! 11    And  they 
did.     And  that  was  how  Patrolman  Ignacio  also  put  an  end  to 
coprophagia  in  Guatemala.     Of  course,  many  people  had  been 
upset  about  Coprophagia  Choo-Choo  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
Mayas  are  a  passive  people  who  prefer  to  avoid  trouble,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  complain.     Besides,  this  happened  in  Liv- 
ingston, which  is  a  seaport  with  the  usual  assortment  of 
rough  characters  coming  and  going,  so  unpleasant  things  were 
accepted  as  normal. 

Los  Gangsters  Norteamericanos  did  not  all  leave  Guate- 
mala, even  after  being  clubbed  by  Patrolman  Ignacio.  Those 
that  chose  to  remain  picked  a  hide-out  they  thought  would  be 
safe.     They  set  up  a  camp  on  the  slope  of  the  volcano  Atitla'n 
because  there  was  a  bad  little  word  in  the  name  that  appealed 
to  them.     Then  one  night  the  volcano  erupted  suddenly  and  de- 
stroyed them.     The  local  people  commemorate  this  event  annu- 
ally with  a  fiesta  known  as  "The  Conflagration  of  the  Porno- 
graphers."    Everyone  believes  the  god  of  the  volcano  erupted 
to  help  Patrolman  Ignacio,  who  would  never  have  thought  of 
looking  there. 

After  nearly  a  year,  Patrolman  Ignacio  had  cleansed  the 
country  of  filth,  and  he  returned  to  Guatemala  City  to  be 
with  his  mother  on  her  birthday.     Then  a  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened.    He  saw  his  little  friends  Juan  and  Maria  across  the 
street  and  ran  to  greet  them,  and  a  bus  came  out  of  nowhere 
and  hit  him.     With  his  dying  breath,  he  told  Juan  and  Maria 
to  be  good  children  and  learn  their  catechism  and  reminded 
•them  to  always  look  both  ways  when  crossing  the  street. 

The  whole  nation  mourned  as  one  for  its  chubby,  little, 
happy  crossing  guard  hero.     The  flags  flew  at  half-mast  for 
a  month.     During  the  funeral,  all  traffic  stopped  in  the 
streets  for  one  hour,  and  even  people  on  the  sidewalks  stop- 
ped, too.     The  funeral  was  broadcast  on  television  and  radio, 
and  Guatemala^  greatest  living  poet,  Linoleo  Limpiapolvo, 
delivered  a  moving  eulogy.     He  said,  in  part:  "When  we  are 
struck  by  the  Wayward  Bus  of  Judgment,  will  we  be  found  wear- 
ing the  soiled  underwear  of  Sin  or  the  clean  underwear  of 
Virtue?     Shall  we  be  as  the  evil  viper  in  the  grass  or  as  the 
noble  quetzal  bird  in  the  tree?     The  devils  under  the  earth, 
who  smell  of  sulfur  and  ammonia,   send  us  temptations  to  trap 
our  souls  like  the  poor  crab  in  the  jaws  of  the  bear,  and  the 
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Lord  sends  us  heroes  who  have  no  smells  at  all  and  who  deliv- 
er us  with  the  grace  and  goodness  of  the  shepherd  who  pro- 
tects his  little  goats  from  the  wild  boar.     Oh,  dear  friends, 
raise  your  voices  and  say,   'Ah  googa  gloogal  Ah,  googa  gloo- 
ga! 1  as  they  did  when  Patrolman  Ignacio  was  passing  by."  And 
all  those  present  sang  out,   "Ah  googa  glooga!"  through  their 
tears . 

In  the  church  at  Chichicastenango,  there  stands  a  new 
shrine,  which  attracts  people  from  all  over  Guatemala.  They 
bring  their  corn  to  be  blessed,  as  well  as  rose  petals,  which 
they  spread  on  the  church  floor.     The  men  have  long,  intense 
conversations  with  the  statued  figures.     The  women  light  can- 
dles and  burn  incense.     The  children  deposit  pieces  of  wood 
with  their  names  on  them.     It  is  a  rare  mingling  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  old  ways  of  the  Mayas.     The  object  of  their  ad- 
oration is  the  group  statue  of  Patrolman  Ignacio,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  infant  Jesus.     Patrolman  Ignacio  is  kneeling 
beside  the  Virgin  Mary  with  his  cheek  against  her  right 
thigh,  and  she  is  touching  his  head  with  her  right  hand  while 
holding  her  babe  in  her  left  arm.    You  can  tell  from  Patrol- 
man Ignacio* s  expression  that  his  thoughts  are  perpetually  on 
the  plane  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  and  that  he  has  no  aware- 
ness whatever  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  sexual  organs. 
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At  9  a.m.  on  his  first  day  of  work,  young  Mr.  Jones 
knocked  shyly  on  the  open  door  of  the  Personnel  Manager,  Mr. 
Shad.     "Ahem.     It's  me,  sir." 

Mr.  Shad  looked  up  from  his  paperwork  and  focused  his 
eyes  thoughtfully.     "Oh,  yes.     It 1 s .. .Jones ,   is  that  right?" 

"Yes,  sir.     You  told  me  to  report  to  you  first  thing." 

"Good!  Splendid!     Well,  now,  we'll  begin  by  taking  you 
around  and  introducing  you  to  some  of  our  key  people.  How's 
that?" 

"Oh,  that'll  be  swell,  Mr.  Shad." 

"Okay,  follow  me."    And  out  they  went,  down  the  hall. 
"First,  I'll  introduce  you  to  our  Office  Manager." 

They  arrived  at  the  Office  Manager's  office.  Mr.  Shad 
introduced  them.  "Hello,  Tom.  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Jones, 
our  new  design  assistant.     Jones,  meet  Tom  Trout." 

"Welcome  aboard,  Jones." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Trout." 

"I'm  just  taking  Jones  around,"  explained  Mr.  Shad. 
"Hope  you  like  the  job,  Jones,"  said  Mr.  Trout. 
"Thank  you.     I'm  sure  I  will." 

Mr.  Shad  then  took  him  next  door  to  meet  the  Director  of 
Marketing.     "Pete,  this  young  chap  is  Jones.     Just  starting 
today.     Jones,  this  is  Pete  Bass." 

"How  do  you  do." 

"How  do  you  do." 

A  little  further  down  and  across  the  hall,  they  stepped 
into  the  Traffic  Supervisor's  office.     "Al,  this  is  Jones, 
who's  starting  with  us  today  upstairs.     Jones,  this  is  Al 
Pike." 

"Nice  to  meet  you,  Jones." 
"My  pleasure,  sir." 

Mr.  Shad  then  led  Jones  further  down  and  around  the  cor- 
ner to  the  office  of  the  Sales  Manager.     "This  is  Jones,  our 
new  employee  in  Design.     This  is  our  Sales  Manager,  Bob 
Crab."     They  shook  hands  and  exchanged  courtesies. 

Mr.  Shad  took  Jones  up  to  the  second  floor,  where  they 
found  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  at  his  desk.  "Hi. 
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This  is  Jones,  our  new  man  in  Design.     Jones,  this  is  our  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations,  Hank  Salmon." 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.,  uh,  Salmon." 

"Nice  to  meet  you,  Jones.     Good  luck  with  the  new  job." 
On  their  way  out,  Mr.  Shad  noticed  a  peculiar  expression 
on  the  face  of  young  Jones.     "Enjoying  the  tour,  Jones?" 
"Oh,  yes,  sir." 

"Good!  Splendid!     And  now  we'll  meet  the  Advertising  Di- 
rector.    Right  in  here.     Here  we  are.     Dave,  I!d  like  you  to 
meet  Jones,  our  new  design  assistant.     Jones,  this  is  Dave 
Porgy." 

"How  do  you  do,"  said  Jones. 
"How  do  you  do . " 

"Just  like  Porgy  And  Bess,  eh?    Heh,  heh,"  said  Jones 
with  a  nervous  smile. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Mr.  Porgy. 

"Porgy  And  Bess3"  repeated  Jones.     "Itfs  a  musical.  I'm 
sure  you've  heard  of  it." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Mr.  Porgy,  not  smiling. 

As  they  left  the  office,  Mr.  Shad  said  to  Jones,  "What 
was  that  crack  about  Porgy?" 

"It's  just,  uh,  you  know,  a  musical." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  get  the  joke,"  said  Mr.  Shad  coldly. 
"I  was  under  the  impression  you  needed  this  job." 
"Oh,  yes,  sir.     I'm  very  sorry." 

Next,  they  met  the  Computer  Systems  Manager,  whose  name 
was  Mr.  Perch.     After  they  walked  out  of  his  office,  Jones 
could  not  suppress  a  nervous  giggle.     "They're  all  fishes. 
Their  names,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Shad  stopped.     "How's  that?" 

"Well,  uh,  I'm  sure  you  realize  everyone  I've  met  so  far 
has  the  name  of  a  fish,  heh,  heh.     No  offense." 

"A  crab  is  not  a  fish,"  replied  Mr.  Shad  in  deadly  earn- 
est.    "It's  a  crustacean." 

"Oh... Yes,  of  course,"  said  Jones,  wilting  under  Mr. 
Shad's  glare. 

"Now,  listen,  Jones.     You  want  to  get  off  on  the  right 
foot  with  us,  don't  you?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Good.     Splendid.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  as 
they  say." 

They  walked  into  another  office.     "And  this  is  our  Stock 
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Control  Supervisor,  Mr.  Muskellunge.     Mick,  this  is  Jones, 
our  new  man  in  Design." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Jones." 

"Nice  to  meet  you,  sir,"  said  Jones  glumly. 

And  on  the  next  two  floors  they  met,  in  rapid  success- 
ion, Mr.  Halibut,  the  Purchasing  Officer,  Mr.  Stickleback, 
the  Chief  Accountant,  Mr.  Albacore,  the  Director  of  Overseas 
Trade,  Dr.  Carp,  the  company  doctor,  Miss  Fluke,   the  company 
librarian,  Mrs.  Herring,  the  editor  of  the  company  magazine, 
Miss  Hammerhead,  the  Customer  Service  Manager,  Mr.  Tarpon, 
the  Comptroller,  and  Mr.  Gourami,  the  Executive  Director  of 
Research  and  Development.     After  each  meeting,  Jones  became 
increasingly  withdrawn  and  upset. 

They  bumped  into  Mr.  Turbot,  the  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  corridor  on  the  fifth  floor. 

"Mr.  Turbot,  this  is  Jones,  the  new  man  in  Design." 

"How  do  you  do,  Jones." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jones  vaguely,  extending  a  limp  hand 
and  avoiding  Mr.  Turbot Ts  eyes. 

Mr.  Turbot  gave  Mr.  Shad  a  questioning  look,  as  if  to 
say,  Where  rd  you  dig  him  up?    "Ahem,  well,  carry  on,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  heading  into  his  office. 

Mr.  Shad  turned  to  Jones.     "That  was  the  second  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  company." 

"Oh?" 

"Yes,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  too  impressed." 
"Ifm  sorry." 

Mr .  Shad  put  his  hand  on  Jones 1 s  shoulder  and  gave  him  a 
■fatherly  look.     "Now,  pick  yourself  up,  lad.     Don't  let  the 
first-day  jitters  get  you.     In  this  company,  a  new  man  is  ex- 
pected to  be  more... you  know,  dynamic."    He  made  a  little 
gesture  with  his  clenched  fist,  suggesting  strength.  They 
began  walking  again,  heading  toward  a  large  suite  with  a  re- 
ceptionist at  a  desk  just  inside  the  door.     "You  have  one 
more  introduction,  and  this  is  the  one  that  counts  the  most, 
so  try  to  make  a  good  impression." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jones  half-heartedly. 

They  stopped  at  the  receptionist's  desk.     "Is  he  in?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Shad.     You  can  go  right  in.     I'll  just  buzz 

him." 

They  walked  past  her  desk,   turned  down  a  short  corridor, 
and  stopped  before  a  large  door  of  highly  polished  wood  with 
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an  ornate  golden  doorknob.     Mr.  Shad  turned  to  the  young  man. 
"Now  you'll  meet  the  President.     And  let  me  tell  you,  he's  as 
tough  as  nails  and  sharper  than  a  barrel  full  of  broken 
glass!" 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Jones,  eyes  downcast. 
"Wilson." 

"Wilson?"  asked  Jones,  looking  up  with  a  smile  of  re- 
lief. 

"Yes,  Wilson." 

Jones  straightened  his  tie  and  brushed  back  his  hair. 
"I'm  ready!" 

"Good!  Splendid!" 

Mr.  Shad  knocked,  opened  the  door,  and  marched  in  with 
his  young  charge. 

The  room  was  dimly  lit  with  a  diffuse  greenish  light 
coming  from  a  huge  aquarium  that  took  up  most  of  the  room. 
An  aerator  gurgled  and  hummed  peacefully,  its  bubbles  tick- 
ling the  fronds  of  underwater  plants.     The  aquarium  had  all 
the  usual  trappings  —  the  gravel,   the  plants,  the  rocks, 
the  decorative  sunken  log,  and  the  miniature  deep-sea  diver. 
A  few  little  fish  swam  around,  and  a  few  snails  clung  to  the 
glass  sides.     Suddenly,  Jones  froze  with  shock  as  a  large 
fish  —  a  black  grouper  —  swam  lazily  out  of  the  darker  end 
of  the  tank  to  the  side  facing  them  and  turned  its  cold- 
blooded gaze  at  the  young  man. 

Mr.  Shad  spoke.     "Mr.  Wilson,  I'd  like  to  present  Jones, 
who  is  starting  today  in  the  Design  Department."    He  nudged 
Jones's  elbow.    He  nudged  again.     "Say  something." 

"H-h-h-how  do  you  d-d-d-do,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  Jones, 
swallowing  hard  as  his  stomach  fluttered. 

The  black  grouper's  mouth  opened  slightly,  and  its  lips 
pursed.     Its  fins  moved  slowly  and  gracefully  as  its  eyes 
scanned  Jones  in  jerky  increments  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
grouper's  lips  touched  the  glass  and  pursed  again. 

"Yes,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Shad.     "I  think  so,   too!"  He 
slapped  Jones  on  the  shoulder  in  a  display  of  pride.  "I 
think  he's  going  to  work  out  fine,  just  fine!     Well,  we  just 
wanted  to  stop  by  and  say  hello."    He  nudged  Jones.     "We  fve 
going.     Say  something . " 

"N-n-n-nice  to  have  m-m-m-met  you,  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  wan  smile. 

Mr.  Shad  steered  him  out  of  the  office  and  closed  the 
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door  behind  them.  The  young  man,  shaking  badly,  gazed  at  the 
floor,  transfixed  with  fright.     "Mr.  Shad. . .He 1 s . . .he 1 s . . . " 

"Congratulations,  Jones!"  said  Mr.  Shad,  pumping  his 
hand  and  beaming  with  satisfaction. 

"Huh?"  said  Jones,  looking  up. 

"He  likes  you!" 
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